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"I must tell you," I said, "that a man I knew, who lived on unfired
food challenged the hospitals to infect him with any foul disease and he
would prove himself immune. This was tried at one of the hospitals and
he came out as healthy as ever."
"I know. When I suggested these measures fifty years ago on the
Vestry9 one old doctor shouted that the members should, take no notice
of 'that scoundrel over there/ Better to be thought a scoundrel than a
clown. Margot Asquith, the woman with the big chin, insisted on
regarding me as a clown even when I was the greatest political force in
the world. I suppose it was because I did not drink. She was a strange
woman. At lunch she would dig her chin into my shoulder and in that
way made a very deep impression on me. Her husband will be remem-
bered as a character in my play Back to Methuselah, but otherwise
completely characterless. In a Cabinet of scholars, John Burns, the worker,
was the best read of the lot of them. And his reading was only a form of
snobbery. He liked to have books round him as a newly-rich likes to have
antiques. John Burns and I passed a restaurant one day and we both saw
a decorated menu. John Burns lost his head about a feeble little decoration
of a robin and a bit of holly. 'William Morris would like this,' he said.
As if it were the last thing in art! The poor man wept over Hood's Song
of the Shirt and The Bridge of Sighs, as Asquith and King Edward wept over
Marie Corelli's Sorrows of Satan. Those were the days, by the way, when
we bred strong, silent men personified by Sir Edward Grey, who knew
nothing about people and everything about birds. John Morley missed
his chance in discovering a great novelist in the person of myself and
consoled himself ever after that with a mere secretaryship for India.
Parliamentary speeches were so dull that newspapers gave whole pages to
reporting them, often even condensing murder trials and divorces to
find room for these trivialities."
The conversation was flowing rather inconsequentially; Margot's
chin bringing up a painful flow of memories and taking us away from
his triumph in healing!
I could not help asking him something which has always puzzled me:
"How is it that after all these years, you, the most persuasive man alive,
have not converted your own wife, nor any of the people in your service,
nor any of your fans, to vegetarianism?"
"William Morris used to say: *I don't know who are the best people
to educate the young; but this I am certain, the parents are the very
worst/ This is also true about husbands educating wives and wives